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III. — JE72VT ALLER A LA MOUTARDE. 

In Romania xxx (1901), p. 388, in his article Villoniana, 
M. Gaston Paris seeks to illumine some points suggested by 
M. Auguste Longnon's edition of the works of Francois 
Villon. 1 M. Longnon in his note to 1. 1783 Grand Testa- 
ment marks " Aller a la moutarde " as an " expression 
proverbiale." Of this summary treatment M. Paris ven- 
tures the opinion, " cela ne renseigne pas beaucoup le 
lecteur. II etait d'usage autrefois, au moment du repas, 
d'envoyer chercher de la moutarde fraichement broyee ; 
c'etait generalement les enfants qui etaient charges de cette 
commission, et il parait qu'ils allaient d'habitude en bandes, 
et en chantant des chansons plaisantes sur les evenements 
du jour. De la cette locution si frequente au xv 6me et 
au xvi 6me siecle 2 : 'Les petits enfants en vont a. la mous- 
tarde ' pour dire un scandale dont tout le monde parle." 

Here we have the point of departure for the study of this 
locution which has been so long before the philological 
public and of which the scholars have copied the inter- 
pretation one from the other in a round robin that has made 
wellnigh impossible the placing of responsibility. 3 Did M. 
Paris merely conjecture or did he have authority for the 

1 Oeuvres Completes de Francois Villon par Auguste Longnon, — Alphonse 
Lemerre, Paris, 1892. 

2 It will be noted that all of the examples are of the xvth or of the xvitb 
century. 

'Wolfgang v. Wurzbach : "Die Werhe Mautre Francois Villon" : Rom. 
Forsch. 16 (1904), p. 539, note to 1. 1783, makes this categorical state- 
ment : " Es war iiblich vor der Mahlzeit die Kinder um Senf zu schicken, 
wobei diese Lieder fiber Ereignisse des Tages sangen (?). Daher kam 
der Ausdruck zu der Bedeutung allgemein bekannt, im Munde 
aller sein.'' The author cites Leroux, n, 147 and Bom., xxx, 388 
(G. Paris). 
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98 COLMAN DUDLEY FKANK. 

statement that it was the custom to send children out for 
mustard ? Did they usually go in bands and, as they went, 
sing popular songs? Was he justified in calling the locution 
" frequente ? " And by what process of change did the 
locution come to have its present meaning, — "to become 
common property, general rumor" ? 

In the following pages I present a comparatively large 
collection of examples of this locution ; I have marshalled 
much evidence, syntactical and social, in support of M. 
Paris' statement that it was indeed the custom in the xvth 
and xvith centuries to send the children out for mustard 
and that on the errand they sang popular songs ; and I 
have sought to discover the source, and to trace the his- 
torical development of this locution from its literal to its 
figurative meaning. 

I. Etymology. 

There are suggested etymologies of the word moutarde to 
the number of four, of which only one deserves very serious 
consideration. 1 It is that of Korting and Diez, and is found 

1 The other etymologies suggested are found in Larousse : 

(1) <i Cymric mostardd = qui emet une forte odeur. 

(2) <^ Lat. multum -f- ardens (against which etymology the most potent 

argument is the frequency of the writings moslard and moustard). 

(3) <[ moult tarde, devise des dues de Bourgogne, — Burgundy and especially 

Dijon, being famous for its mustard. Concerning this etymology, 
Furetiere, Diet. Universel, s. v. moutardier, explains that, in 1382, 
when King Charles, accompanied by his uncle, Philip the Bald, 
Duke of Burgundy, was going against the Gantois, who were in 
rebellion, the town of Dijon raised 1000 men for his army. In 
return for this courtesy the Duke bestowed upon the city the right 
to use his coat-of-arms, bearing the device "Moult me tarde," which, 
written scroll-shaped, was read by the people moult tarde. This 
caused the troops and afterwards all Dijonnais to be called moutar- 
diers — and not the fact that Dijon was famed for its mustard. How- 
ever, Leroux de Lincy in his Proverbes Fran^ais, s. v. Dijon, con- 
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also in Littre ; Lat. mustum > Fr. moM; Prov. and Cat. 
most; Span, and Ital. mosto; -\- suffix > Bourgig. mostaza ; 
Prov. mostarda; Port, and Ital. mostarda. (Diez adds 
" weil es mit Most angebracht wird.") 

II. Souece. 

The earliest example yet brought to light of this locution 
is found in Le Journal d'un Bourgeois de Paris sous le 
rfyne de Charles vi, p. 641, col. 2, (Pan 1413) : " En 
icelluy temps chantoient les petits enfans au soir, en allant 
an vin ou [a] la moutarde." Undoubtedly this statement 
is to be taken absolutely literally, and may well be what is 
referred to in the note of M. Paris (tho the reference is not 
given). The attention of the Bourgeois was struck by the 
singing of the little children as they came out for the wine 
and for the mustard for the evening meal. 

This literal acceptance of this statement is supported by 
Leroux de Lincy, 1 who notes " Les enfants en vont a la 
moutarde " as a proverb of the xvith century, and adds : 
" Quant k ce proverbe, il rappelle l'usage encore assez ordi- 
naire aujourd'hui parmi le peuple d'envoyer les enfants 
encore inutiles chercher les objets necessaires au menage. 
C'est ainsi que l'auteur du Journal d'un Bourgeois de Paris 
dit en parlant d'une chanson populaire en 1413 'Item, en 
icelluy temps chantoient les petits enfans au soir en allant 

siders this etymology " inventee si plaisir." He finds it noted in a 
book published at Bouen in 1640 : Toineau Arbeau, Bigarrures et 
Touches du Seigneur des Accords. But in the DU de PApostoile, which 
dates from the end of the xmth century, we find mention of the 
"moutarde de Dijon," which proves that the town already had a 
reputation for its mustard. "II n'est ville se non Dijon, II n'est 
moutarde que a Dijon " (Prov. de Jeh. Michelet, MS. xv 6me siecle). 
It is far more probable, then, that the successful industry suggested 
the device to the Dukes of Burgundy than vice versa. 
1 Leroux de Lincy, Proverbes Francais, v. II, 203. 
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au vin ou a la moutarde, etc.' " ' Of course in our own 
day the custom of thus utilizing the services of the little 
folk is still " assez ordinaire/' not only in France but in the 
other countries of Europe and in America. 2 

In order to justify the acceptance of this locution in its 
literal sense it is necessary 

(A) To establish the prevalence of the use of mustard 
in such quantities as to make necessary a daily errand in 
search of it. 

(B) To justify syntactically the use of the phrase aller 
a la moutarde in the signification of aller chercher de la 
moutarde. 

(C) To emphasize the extent of the custom of singing 
popular topical songs in the streets. 

(A) Prevalence of the Use of Mustard. 

The testimony that establishes beyond cavil the wide- 
spread use of the condiment is contained in an historical 
statement of the age of the mustard industry ; in the fame of 
the town of Dijon, a fame based upon the enormity of its 
mustard industry ; in historical references to the amount 

1 Wherever this passage is referred to, as by Littr6, Leroux de Lincy, 
Nisard, du Bellay, et al, the preposition is always inserted (repeated) 
before la moutarde. 

2 In the Bohemian settlement of New York, in the neighborhood of East 
72nd St. and Avenue A, where women are for the most part the wage 
earners, it is a custom to have a sort of central kitchen for the neighbor- 
hood, where one woman superintends the cooking for the whole group of 
families. At meal-time the children come from all about, armed with 
granite-ware dishes piled one upon the other and carried by a handle. In 
these they carry back the family meal from this central kitchen. In Ger- 
many, it is customary to send children to fetch cooked foods from the res- 
taurants. Cf., too, the vendors of pommts j 'rites in the streets of French 
cities. 
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used, the regulation of its sale, the regulation of the Guild 
of Mustard Vendors ; and in various proverbs and literary 
references. 

Larousse 1 tells us that the history of the use of mustard 
goes back very far. It was used by the Greeks and also by 
the Romans. In the ivth century, the Gauls used it pre- 
pared with honey, olive oil or vinegar. The use of mustard 
seems to have been very ancient among all Aryan peoples. 

Dijon (Burgundy) has long been famous for its mustard. 2 
That fame goes back to the xth century, when the founda- 
tion of the wealth and repute that came to the city from this 
industry was laid. 

Not only the importance of the industry speaks for the 
vast consumption of the condiment but also four definite 
historical statements of the amount consumed on certain 
occasions. Larousse makes the statement : " Lors des fetes 
que le Due de Bourgogne Eudes IV donna au roi Philippe 
de Valois 1336 k Rouen on consomma dans un seul jour 
300 litres de moutarde." M. Henry Chabceuf 3 is support- 
ing authority for the truth of the above statement : " Le 
Moyen Age a aime" les cuisines incendiaires et les vins 
epices . . . n'oublions pas non plus la glorieuse moutarde 
chere a Rabelais pour laquelle Dijon est en renom des 
le xm 6me siecle. En 1336 Eudes IV regale Philippe de 
Valois a Rouen et on en consomme un poincon entier, ce 
qui suppose un formidable goinfrerie et de terribles beu- 
veries." Larousse is also authority for the statement : " Le 
pape avignonnais Jean xxn raffolait de la moutarde : il en 
mettait dans tous les mets. II crea pour un de ses neveux 
la charge de ' premier moutardier.' De la le dicton appliqu6 

1 Larousse, Diet. Univ. du xix&ne sfecle a. v. moutarde. 

! Cf. supra, p. 98, n. 1 (3). 

s Henri Chabceuf, Dijon, Monuments et Souvenirs, pp. 36 fl. 
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aux sots vaniteux de ' premier moutardier du pape,' " — a 
dieton still in common u&e. 1 

The next valuable bit of evidence of the widespread con- 
sumption of mustard is contained in an Essai de Statistique 
Parisienne du xiv 6me au xvi 6me si'ecle, 2 where the author 
gives the average daily expenditure for a series of articles 
" les plus nScessaires," among them " Item, en saulce verte, 
cameline, moustarde, troys mille quatre cens frans ou 
environ." 

Taking up, next, references to the regulation of the sale of 
mustard, we may cite Henri Chaboeuf: "Des ordonnances 
du 10 aout 1390 et de 1407 reglementent minutieusement 
la fabrication et la mise en vente, neanmoins si gros person- 
nages qu'ils soient deja, les moutardiers ne seront constitues 
en corporation qu'en 1634, et Louis xiv leur donnera pour 

armes — d'azur a un entonnoir d'or On vend la 

moutarde en boutique, mais on la crie aussi par les rues 
comme la sauce verte faite de ble vert ecrase, et en general 
tous les accessoires de la table ; jusqu'a la B6volution on 

brouettera le vinaigre dans les rues de Paris (p. 60) 

Le Dijonnais assaisonne sa cuisine de la moutarde nationale, 
bien entendu." 

In the time of Saint Louis, mustard was used in such 
quantities as to justify its being hawked about the streets. 
Larousse says: "A cette epoque (sous Saint Louis) les 
vinaigriers avaient seuls le droit de fabriquer et de vendre 
de la moutarde. A cette epoque les sauciers lorsque arrivait 
l'heure du diner, portaient des sauces dans les maisons et 
couraient les rues de Paris, en criant ' Sauce a la moutarde ! 
Sauce a Fail ! Sauce a la ciboule ! Sauce au verjus ! Sauce 

1 Cf. for example, Daudet, Mule du Pape. 

'Histoire Gene'rale de Paris aux xiv 6m « et xv 6me Siecles. Documents et 
Ecrits Originaux Mecueillis et Edites par Le Eoux de Lincy et Tisserand, 
Paris, 1867, p. 494. 
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a la ravigote ! ' " M. Leroux de Lincy 1 contributes sen- 
tences relative to the organization of the " crieurs jures de 
Paris, vers 1297," among which are reckoned the mustard 
vendors. To have the right of manufacture and sale regu- 
lated by law speaks for the considerableness of the industry. 

It is to be noted that these historical statements bear out 
the remark of the Bourgeois de Paris who mentions the 
time "au soir" which corresponds with "l'heure du diner" 
as given by Larousse. Also, the Journal d'un Bourgeois 
says " au vin ou la moutarde," which emphasizes the fact 
that the mustard was not sought at the wine-sellers, but 
may very well have been bought of the street-vendors, the 
push-cart peddlers, the " vinaigriers " or " sauciers." 

Under the heading of literary references and proverbs 
indicative of the widespread use of mustard we would cite 
Le Mistere du Vieil Testament : 2 

" Jetham : — Servirons nous point de moustarde 
A ce disner, dy, Suflen£? " 

A dinner without mustard seems to have been quite as 
much a matter for astonishment as to-day in France a dinner 
without wine. Along the same line we have a proverb of 
Bichelet (cf. Larousse) : 

" De trois choses Dieu vous garde 
Du bceuf sal^ sans moutarde, 
Dun valet quise regarde, 
D'une femtne qui se tarde." 

Found in Larousse, too, is the proverb : " A Paris on 
sifflait la moutarde, k Rouen on la criait," with the significa- 
tion, " every land has its customs," " when in Rome do as 
the Romans do." 

1 Leroux de Lincy, Histoire de VHStel de Ville de Paris. 0Sme partie, 
p. 134 ff. 
'Le Mistire du Vieil Testament, II, p. 206, 1. 13791. 
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Found in Leroux de Lincy's 1 collection of proverbs is 
this : " II n'appartient pas a tout vinaigrier de faire de 
bonne moutarde," equivalent to our English " there are 
teachers and teachers." From the same source comes the 
proverb : " C'est s'y entendre a cela comme un rossignol 3, 
crier de la moutarde," equalling ."not to understand the 
thing at all." These proverbial sayings bring out strongly 
the custom of the street-hawking of mustard, the whistling 
or crying of the vendors; and it seems superfluous to add 
that proverbial sayings would hardly have developed about 
an institution that was uncommon. 

(B) Aller d, = aller ohercher. 

To justify syntactically the use of the phrase aller a la 
moutarde as equivalent in meaning to aller chercher de la 
moutarde, we have but to call attention to the parallel use 
of the exactly similar phrases, aller & Veau, aller aux tripes, 
aller au vin, aller au pain, aller d, la viande, aller aux cartes. 

" J' ay faim, si me vueil desjuner 
Delivrez-vous, alez au vin ! 
Et vous, fille, tandis Aubin 
Alez querre, si disnerons." 

Anc. Thedt. Frc., Mir. de Nostre Dame, p. 336. 
" Et balent et tripent et saillent 
Et vont a Saint Marcel as tripes." 

Rom. de la Rose, 5035. 2 

1 Leroux de Liner, Proverbes Francais, sec xiii, p. 204. 

2 Apropos of this example and in view of the similarity of position of the 
two guilds, the tripe-vendors and the mustard-vendors, the following note 
is of interest, from Henri Chaboeuf's Dijon, Monuments et Souvenirs, p. 39 : 
" On est aussi plus severe pour les tripiers, qui, e'tablis a l'aise dans les 
maisons de l'ouest ouvrant par derriSre sur le Guzon, faisaient librement 
de son cours le receptacle de tous les dechets de leur Industrie .... En 
1667 Millote, ' l'antique majeur,' qui est voisin des tripiers, — son h6tel 
existe encore Rue Piron 27, et touche au Bourg par les derrieres — obtint 
qu'il soit interdit aux tripiers de fondre les graisses et de bruler les comes 
dans l'inteneur de la ville." 
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Littr6 s. v. eau says, " aller a I'eau chez un autre " = 
" empieter sur ce qui est a lui," and gives one example from 
La Fontaine, Pdte, " N'allez point a. I'eau chez un autre," 
equivalent to our " Do not draw water from another's well." 
In Normandy especially, and elsewhere in France, one still 
hears aller a I'eau, s'en aller a I'eau, with the distinct meaning 
of aller chercher de I'eau. For example, " Oil est cette per- 
sonne? Elle est allee a, I'eau," does not mean that she has 
gone to the river to swim, or to pluck flowers along the 
bank, but to fetch water. Cf. Bescherelle, Grd. Diet, p. 1 33, 
s. v. aller; " aller = se transporter dans un endroit pour se 
procurer q. ch. ; p. ex., aller au bois, aller a I'eau, aller au 
pain, aller au vin." 

Cf. Jahrbueh, vi, p. 171, 1. 202 ; 

" Si m'en irai a le viande." 

(C) Popular Songs. 

We have small need to dwell at length upon the preva- 
lence of popular songs or of the custom of street-singing in 
a country where it is still the order of the day, where no 
event of political, artistic, or scientific moment is not appro- 
priated and made the subject of a cafi-chantant success. 
There would be no meaning to the term chanson populaire 
and no occasion for the large number of anthologies and 
explicative works upon this subject * if the singing of songs 
were not the custom of the French people and had not been 
from time immemorial. A cursory perusal of any of the 
works cited below is sufficient to bring out the large number 

1 Ch. Nisard, Chansons Populaires ; Jeanroy, Origines de la Poesie Lyrique 
en Prance au Moyen Age ; G. Paris, Les Chansons du xv 6me siecle. Soc. des 
Aneiens Texies, No. I ; Raynaud, Bibliographic des Chansonniers Francais ; 
RainiS, Chansonnier du xvmSme sQcle ; Leroux de Lincy, Chants Histori- 
qaes Francais ; et al. 
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of songs that have been made and become popular, builded 
upon historical happenings or political events of the day. 
The institution of the Jongleur, the singing minstrel, is at 
once evoked by this discussion of popular songs, and M. 
Gustave Masson's statement at the head of the Introduction 
to his work La Lyre Francaise, " If ever there was a singing 
race or people, it is certainly the French" — a statement 
called forth by the exclamation " Ce qui ne vaut pas la peine 
d'etre dit, on le chante." 

As far as the widespread use of popular songs in the 
xvth and xvith centuries is concerned, Leroux de Lincy ' 
says, " Je suis loin cependaut d' avoir pu reunir toutes les 
pieces du m§me genre composees a cette epoque (xvi 6me 
siecle), chaque jour en voyant parattre ; et ces chansons 
imprimees separement ou dans des recueils etaient repandues 
avec profusion parmi le peuple, qui se plaisait a les repeter." 

The particular song to which reference is made by the 
Journal d'un Bourgeois is a joyous ditty in praise of the 
popular idol the Due de Bourgogne, and begins thus : " Due 
de Bourgogne, Dieu te remaint en joye." 2 After the assassina- 
tion of the Duke of Orleans by the Duke of Burgundy and 
the latter's oppression of the Council of the King, and other 
acts of tyranny, the people turned against their popular idol. 
Indeed the Bourgeois goes on to relate that " des enfants 
apostes sans doute par les amis de Jean sans Peur, l'ayant 
un jour ehantee (this song, Due de Bourgogne, Dieu te remaint 
en joye) dans les rues de Paris, estoient fouillez en la boiie et 
nasvrez villaynement." In its stead, a new song to the 
fallen idol was on every child's lips ; of it only the refrain 

1 Leroux de Lincy, Recueil de Chants Historiques Francais depuis le xnfcme 
jusqu'au xvill 6n >e siMe. Paris, mdcccxlii. Introduction. 

2 Cf. also Ch. Nisard, Chansons Populaires, Tome I, p. 238, where the 
occurrence is detailed at some length in a quotation from the work, which 
is cited in the note under the rather misleading title, Journal de Paris. 
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has survived : " Votre cul a la toux, commere, Votre cul a 
la toux, la toux." 1 

III. Historical Development from the Literal 
to the Figurative Meaning. 

If, then, we accept the literal signification of this phrase 
as its source, there remains for us now to seek to discover 
the development and transfer of meaning from the literal to 
the figurative. This end can best be subserved by a chrono- 
logical arrangement of the nine examples we have to offer. 
Such an arrangement of the material traces the transfer in 
meaning naturally, connectedly, and logically. The first 
example is of the year 1413, from Le Journal d'un Bourgeois 
de Paris, already cited, and, as we have tried to show, is to 
be taken absolutely in its literal signification. Next in point 
of time comes an example from Francois Villon (1431- 
1489), Grand Testament (written in 1461), Chant cliii, 1. 
1776 ff. : 

" Item, riens a Jaquet Cardon, 

Car je n'ay riens pour lui d'honneste 

Non pas que le geste habandon, 

Sinon ceste bergeronnete : — 

S'elle eust le chant 'Marionnettc' 

Fait pour Marion la Peautarde, 

Ou d' Ouvrez vostre huys, QuiUemette 

Elle allast bien a la moutarde." 2 

1 This song arose from an epidemic of a sort of grippe that raged in Paris 
at this time (1413). 

2 John Payne, The Poems of Master Francois Villon of Paris done into 
English verse for the Villon Society, London, mdcccxcii, translates the stanza 
thus : — 

" Item, Jacques Cardon naught of me 
(For naught I had for him) shall get — 
— Not that he'd throw away, perdie, 
Except this roundel, if 'twere set 
To some such tune as ' Marionnette' 
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That is to say, this "bergeronnette" might have been sung 
by the children in the evening as they went out for mustard, 
and therefore become popular, had it had so catchy an air as 
the two songs mentioned. It is to be noted in this example 
that attention is called to two definite popular songs sung by 
the children and touching contemporary people ; that the 
subject is not les enfants ; that the example contains no geni- 
tive and that the verb is not in the present tense — all of which 
points support the idea that the phrase is here to be taken 
literally and had not yet become fixed in a proverbial sense. 
The next example chronologically and logically is from 
Rabelais, II, 21 (date circa 1532): "Et en feut faicte une 
chanson dont les petits enfants alloyent a la moutarde," 
where the literal signification, a song sung by the children as 
they went for mustard, stands out much more strongly than 
the figurative idea, a sang which everybody knew. 1 The next 
example, still of the xvith century, emphasizes the literal 
signification, bears more upon the custom of singing popular 
songs at the mustard-vendors' than upon the spreading of 
popular news. It is from the edition by Ch. Fontaine of 
le Quintil Censeur, Paris, 1555. "En 1550, 2 le Quintil a 
repris contre du Bellay 3 la theorie de Sibilet. II s'ecrie 
a, propos des chansons railliees par Joachim, ( O, quelle re- 
jection de choses si bien faites, et par telz auteurs que 
d'espris, de les nommer chansons vulgaires? Chansons, 
bien, vulgaires, non, comme seroit la tirelitentaine 4 ou l'amy 

Composed for Marion Slow-to-come 
Or ' Hold your door open, Guillemette ' 
It might belike the vogue become." 
'Note the genitive "dont." 
1 First Edition, of 1550, is by Bartolomi Aneau. 

'Da Bellay, La Defence et Illustration de la Langue Francoyse (1549), p. 
214, note. ( Ed. by Henri Chamard, chez Albert Fontemoing, Paris, 1904. ) 
*Cf. also God., Lex., v. 7, p. 727, s. v. TirelUenteine, where wrong punc- 
tuation blinds the sense. Not given s. v. mostarde. 
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Baudichon, 1 car ce ne sont chansons desquelles on voise a la 
moutarde — et puis dire icelles ne meriter le nom de odes ou 
de vers lyriques ? ' " It is certainly impossible to read out 
of this example anything more than the statement that these 
are not the sort of topical songs that are sung in the streets 
by the children going for the evening mustard. 

The next example brings us past the middle of the xvith 
century and shows the locution already taking on its figura- 
tive meaning, and already assuming, the fixed form that it 
was destined to preserve. In Charles de Ste. Marthe 
(1512-1555), Po&tie Frangoise, p. 33 : 2 

" Son meschant Cuers est asses evident 
J' a les enfantz en vont a la moustarde." 

1 Also lamybaudichon or Gaudichon. Cf. Langlois : Notes et Exlraits des 
Mss. de la Bibl. Free., v. xxxin, p. 179, note 1 (pt. 2) : "& propos d'un 
parchemin du xiv 6me siecle. A la fin du volume, une main du xv*me 

sieicle a ecrit 

' En mey Paris ait une chose 

Qui en mey Paris est enclose 

Que celle chose osteroit 

Par tout le monde pais seroit.' 
Also: 

' Adont li respont le berger 

Comment l'entendez vous? 

L'Amin Gaudechon, plumez 

Vostre cou, cou, cou, cous.' " 

2 The full context reads r 

" A Monsieur Dolet 
D'un De'tracteur, medisant de luy. 

Si ce Baudet, ton scauoir tant peu prise, 

Que ca & la, ton nom aille mordent, 

Consider^ sa tresfolle entreprise, 

Ce n' est pas trop merveilleux accident. 

Son meschant Cuers est asses evident 

J' a les enfantz en vont a la moustarde. 

II cognoistra plus a plains, quoy qu'il tarde, 

Qu'il a gaigne' prendre le frein aux dentz. 

Mais a ce sot ce ne fault prendre garde 

D'un sac ne sort, que ce qui est dedans." 

(Ch. de Ste. Marthe, Poesie Francoise, p. 33.) 
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The evil disposition of this Baudet is evident ; for the 
little children are already singing of it, i. e., it has become 
common property, everybody knows of it. Note that the 
subject of the verb is les enfants, that the genitive en is used, 
and that the verb is put in the present tense, the three dis- 
tinctive features of this expression when used as a proverbial 
locution. It is noteworthy, too, that none of the examples 
given thus far have got into the lexicons, 1 probably for the 
very sufficient reason that they have been used in their 
habitual and literal sense. 

We have progressed now to the end of the xvith and 
beginning of the xvnth centuries, where we come upon three 
examples of the locution which may be considered in a 
group ; for not only are they of the same period in time, but 
they present the same grammatical form and are all used in 
the transferred, proverbial sense of the locution ; they are 
likewise all three to be found in the lexicons of Godefroy or 
Littre. The first (year 1595) shows indubitably the pro- 
verbial sense well-established : 

" Quand elles voyent que leur desbordement est venu en 
lumiere, et (comme on dit) que les petits enfants en vont a la 
rnoustarde, alors font a la porte ouverte ce qu' elles faisoient 
auparavant en cachette." (H. Estienne, Tr. prep, a I'Apologie 
pour Hire-dote, xx, t. ii., Ch. xx, p. 477. ) 2 

" Mais qui vous a dit qu'elle estoit accordSe ? Me le 
demandez-vous ? Les petits enfans en vont a la rnoustarde." 
(Tourneb., Les contens, n, 2.) 2 

There is no trace of the literal meaning here ; the writer 
might have answered "Tout lemonde le sait," "Lanouvelle 
est bruit£e," or made a similar prosaic response of the same 
portent. Quite in the same class falls the next example : 

•Save Quintil Oenseur, found in God., Lex., however, s. v. Tirelitenteine, 
but not s. v. mostarde. 

*Cf. God. Lex. (Complem. ) s. v. mostarde. 
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" Mais on ne laissa pas de publier ceci par tout le pays, 
car mon compare ne fut pas secret, tellement que les enfants 
en vont aujourd'hui a la moutarde." (Francion, Liv. vin, 
p. 33 1.) 1 Here the custom of mustard-fetching by singing 
children is scarcely referred to, but the idea of the spreading 
of news, the publishing of it thruout the land, is emphasized. 
It is noteworthy that the first four examples (literal in sense) 
all contained definite reference to a song or to songs, whereas 
the last four (figurative in sense) have referred to the diffu- 
sion of some secret or some doubtful incident. 

Our next example shows the locution still alive a century 
later, and wholly bereft of its original literal signification. 
It is from Dancourt (1661-1725), le Charivari (first repre- 
sented in 1697), Sc. xiv : "Avec son mariage qu'elle dit qui 
sera secret, et tout le monde en va a la moutarde.'" 2 The con- 
text shows clearly that this affair has been spread abroad, 
has become town-talk. It is to be noted that we have 
advanced from les enfants to tout le monde as the subject of 
the verb, removing the form of the locution one step from 

1 Cf . Littre', Diet. , s. v. moutarde. 

2 The play deals with the love affairs of M m « Loricat, a lady of some 
years and much wealth, who is about to espouse Thibaut, her gardener, a 
young and uncouth peasant. Thibaut enters, out of breath and angry : 

" Thib. — Oh palsanguenne, oui, j'ai bien affaire de ca. Mais voyez un 
peu ces nigauts-la a qui ils en avont. 

Mathurine. — Qu'est-ce que c'est done, M. Thibaut, vous voila biau de 
mauvaise humeur ? 

Thib. — He 1 , ventregue', qui ne le seroit pas? N'an se gobargede moi dans 
tout le village et les petits enfants couront apres moi : oh, dame ! 

Math. — Est-ce que vous leur avez fait queuque chose? 

Thib. — Non, voirement, c'est notre Madame qui est cause de ca. 

Math. — M'ne Loricat? 

Thib. — Avec son mariage qu'elle dit qui sera secret et tout le monde en 
va a la moutarde. 

Math. — Eh biau, tant mieux pour vous, cela vous fait honneur. 

Thib. — Queu peste d' honneur? ils se gaussont trestous de moi, vous 
iis-je." 
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its origin but bringing it by so much nearer to its figurative 
signification. 

Thus we have traced the complete development of this 
locution. As the popular songs sung by the children on 
their evening errand for mustard spread abroad the crying 
events of the day, so develops the expression, en aller a la 
moutarde, " to become generally known, common talk, public 
rumor." * It is noteworthy, finally, that we have no example 
of this locution prior to the xvth century ; likewise we have 
no historic mention of the popularity of street singing until 
the xvth century ; likewise it is in the xvth century that 
we find the mustard-vendors characterized as gros person- 
nages, and regulations laid down for the hawking of their 
goods. In other words, this locution arises simultaneously 
with the growth of the mustard-industry and with the 
spread of popularity of street^singing. 2 

Colman Dudley Fbank. 

1 It is a well-known fact that the mustard-plant scatters its pollen far and 
wide, takes root easily, grows luxuriantly, and spreads rapidly. This fact 
no doubt aided the development of the figurative sense of this locution. 
Just so rumor flies, gossip spreads, and slander takes root. 

2 Attention should be called to the large number of locutions made on the 
word moutarde, most of which are of no concern for this study. Indeed, it 
is of the utmost importance to keep entirely separate and distinct two lines 
of meanings of the term. The signification unimportant for us can be indi- 
cated by the phrase le baril de moutarde, colloquial for le derri&re, which sug- 
gests at once an idea entirely foreign to this stndy. Closely connected, 
however, are such locutions as the following : moutard = enfant, also gamin, 
the street waif. The question suggests itself, does not this appellation arise 
from the custom of the little children to go for mustard ? Envoyer d. la 
moutarde — to send about one's business — there, my child, go and get the 
mustard, don't bother me. Et le reste en moutarde. said of a man who can- 
not justify his accounts, equivalent to the college youth's bill for sundries. 
S'amuser a la moutarde = to waste time, probably lounging about the mus- 
tard-vendors' shops or carts. S'en aller a la moutarde is said of a man who 
has dropped in the social scale, fallen to the rabble, gone to the dogs. S'en 
moutarder likewise applies to people who sink in station, especially to those 
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who fall thru drinking. The modern dictionaries of French slang do not 
include this locution, at least not Billaudeau , Recueil de Locutions ; Marcel 
Schwob, Etude sur V Argot Francois ; Albert-Levy et G. Pinet, L' Argot de 
PX. Neither has it seemed possible to connect with the French locution 
the modern English slang phrase "all to the mustard," a symbol of 
unusual excellence. 

It will be seen from the nature of the examples of the locution en alter d, 
la moutarde, from the statements of the vast amount of mustard consumed 
in the Middle Ages, and from the etymology of Diez, that the mustard of 
the Middle Ages was quite a different product from that of to-day, altho 
it is a noteworthy fact that the modern condiment is used to a far greater 
extent in France than in any other modern country. The name of the 
mustard seed was Lat. sinapsis > germc. sinap > goth. sinaps > ger. senf, 
which maintained itself in German, while French developed a name from 
the mixing-fluid mout <[ Lat. mustum, and the condiment undoubtedly was 
in texture quite as fluid as mout, the new wine, which entered into its com- 
position. Note in the example from Le Journal d' 'un Bourgeois de Paris, 
that the children go " au vin ou a la moutarde"; it is juxtaposed with 
wine ; note that the amount of its consumption is measured by the hun- 
dreds of liters, and note further such allied locutions as baveur comme un 
pot & moutarde (Leroux de Lincy, Prov. Franc., t. n, p. 303), "foaming 
as a wine-pot," a much stronger simile than foaming as a mustard-pot 
(which never has been known to foam); et le reste en moutarde is said of a 
man whose accounts do not reckon up exactly — the rest in drink ; il s'en est 
alii A la moutarde is said of the man who frequents the dram-shops. All of 
these locutions point to a very liquid condiment. In strong support of 
this theory comes the Span, word mostazo, according to the Dice, de la. 
Acad. Heal. = mostofuerte, strong new wine. 



